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MAN WHO ROLES CUBA 


AN cx-sergcant in Cuba’s army once made—for him—a fatal 
blunder. He freed Dr. Fidel Castro from jail* 

The cx-scrgeant by that time—1955—had been dictator of 
Cuba, the Caribbean sugar island, for 15 years. His name was 
Fulgcncio Batista. Four years later, in January, 1959, Batista 
had (led, and Castro has ruled Cuba from then on. 

Fidel Castro was born on 13th backed “strong men” and the 


August, 1927, the son of a sugar 
planter. 

Young Fidel (which means 
Faithful) was blessed with 
brains. At Havana University 
he won Doctor’s degrees in arts 
and law. He grew up determined 
to rid Cuba of its American- 
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corruption which seemed to him 
to thrive on the miseries of 
downtrodden Cubans. 

In a first attempt he stormed 
the Batista barracks at Santiago 
de Cuba in 1953, Fortunately 
Batista did not take this seriously 
and, instead of executing Castro,: 
sent him to jail for 15 years, 


then let him off after serving 
only two. 

In 1956 Castro tried again, 
landing in Oriente province with 
80 other 
young gal¬ 
lants. All but 
a dozen were 
wiped out. 

Ultimately 
Castro swept 
to victory and 
became Prime Minister of Cuba. 

Castro was embraced by 
Russia and the Communist bloc. 
In 1962 Soviet long-range 
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missiles, pointing at America, 
were set up in Cuba v A world 
war was averted, only;,, byV^he 
good sense of the late president 
Kennedy and / bf Premier 
Krushchev. 

The real test of Castro's state¬ 
craft, diplomats believe, will be 
his ability to bring about a 
reconciliation with America. 

Castro's five Points for Peace (sum- > 
marised in (he picture above) are 

End of the' blockade. 

End of hostile activities. 

End of pirate attacks. 

End of Air and Naval violation of 
Cuban territory . 

Restoration of the Guantanaina Naval 
base (from US.A.). 

See also page y 6 and 7 


WHIRLING ! 

Into CN next week 
will be the latest 
form of transport 
between Land’s End 
and the Scilly Isles. 

And on page five 
“ Locked Away ” at 
readers’ request— 

PETER AND GORDON! 
Order Your Copy Now 
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MORE VEHICLES ON THE 
ROADS OF BRITAIN 


On the roads of Britain in 1963 
there were 11,384,100 motor 
vehicles (more than 7,375,000 of 
them being private cars). This 
is twice the total of ten years ago. 

Last year there were 1,466,033 
new vehicles on the roads; this 
year there will be over a million 
more. 

These facts come from Basic 
Road Statistics, just published by 
the British Road Federation. 

It is also revealed that there arc 
now nearly 250 vehicles for every 
mile of Britain’s best motor-roads 


—enough to block a 30-Ianc high¬ 
way from Land’s End to John 
O’ Groats. 

While so many vehicles may 
distress the Minister of Transport, 
they must delight the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Taxation of 
motor vehicles last year yielded 
£771,000,000—and the motor 
industry is Britain’s biggest money 
earner, . exports bringing in 
£478,265,000. 

Footnote. If you want to catch 
a tram, you will have to hurry— 
there arc only 180 left!' 


BUSY 

GIRL 

This smiling face be¬ 
tween two sheepdogs 
belongs to 18-year-old 
Janet OUerenshaw, a 
farmer’s daughter, of 
Derwent, near 
Sheffield. Every 
morning Janet rounds 
lip 3,000 sheep, feeds 
nine sheepdogs, 
and then goes about 
her household chores! 
During her spare 
time she takes part 
in sheepdog trials. 



41® YEARS A©© 


(From C N issue dated 

12th July, 1924.) 

It is really shocking that 
over two-fifths—not far from 
half—of our unemployed arc 
young people between 18 and 
28 who have never had (he 
opportunity of learning any 
trade. There are about half a 
million of them. 


At the same time our 
skilled workers are leaving 
our shores in startlingly large 
numbers. In the first nine 
months of 1923 there were 
over 20,000 emigrants classed 
as skilled workers in metal 
and engineering; and 12,207 
of these were emigrants to the 
United States. 





Special Event Also 


© COLCHESTER : Carnival and Mill- O INVERNESS : Highland Gathering 
tary Tattoo in this Essex town, and Pipe Band Championships, 18th 
18th—25th July ; (Tattoo, 23rd— July 

O LONDON ; Royal International 
© SHORE HAM, Sussex: National Horse Show at White City, 20th— 

Air Races, 17th—I8th July 25th July 


PLENTY OF 
BRASS 

Brass bands from the North of 
England have long been famous. 
But the Dunston Band from New¬ 
castle seems to have won even 
more fame on the Continent than 
at home. 

Three years ago they sent off 
a letter addressed “Anywhere in 
Italy ” challenging entry to any 
band competitions. Since then 
they have brought home lots of 
prizes and have become favourites 
in several countries. Their next 
trip will be Berne, Switzerland. 

Well done, Dunston! May they 
never be short of brass. 

CONCERTS 

AHEAD 

The famous Robert Mayer Con¬ 
certs for Children will be given at 
The Central Hall, Westminster, 
3rd and 31st October, 14th 
November and 5th December; and 
at the Royal Festival Hall on 
13th February, 13th March and 
10th April. Particulars from 
Secretary, Robt. Mayer Concerts 
Soc. Ltd., 22 Bloomfield^ St., 
London, E.C.2. 

THEY’VE HAD 
THEIR CHIPS ! 

Sailors aboard HMS Albion, 
a Commando carrier, have been 
getting overweight through eating 
too many chips. The ship’s 
catering officer has now invested 
in a smaller-sized chip shovel. 


The Children’s Newsfrofrcr, llth July, 1964 

seems to inme 
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I’VE had a whole lot of letters following Michael Little’s 

I asking if any CN readers went to a school older than 
his own Highgate School. 

As a glance at the 
letters will show, 
there was a regular 
outburst of school¬ 
founding after the 
upset of the Refor- 
mation. Many 
a wealthy merchant 
approaching the end 
of his life, founded 
one—often in con¬ 
junction with an 
alms-house or old 
people’s home—as a 

II good deed.” Using 
some of the spoils 
from the monasteries 
Henry VIII founded 
or re-founded some 
and so did his son, 

Edward VI. 

Before that, edu¬ 
cation had been in 
the hands of the 
monks and so the 
few schools which 
survived from those 
days tend to be much older. 

St. Peter’s York began in the 
sixth century and King's School 
Canterbury in about the year 
600. St. Albans is said to date 
from 948 and certainly from 
1097 ; while Norwich School 
(1256) has survived from monas¬ 
tic days and so have Ipswich 
(1400) and Durham (1414). 

King’s Canterbury still uses 
some of the monastery buildings 
and Guildford still preserves its 



The Royal Grammar School, Guildford, 
has stood in the Surrey town since 1507 

old and typical school room, with 
the Master (head) at one end and 
the Usher(assistant) at the other ; 
and (if my memory serves me) 
the whipping-block in the middle. 
Of course it now has modern 
buildings too. 

Tkt Edtfw 



'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k’k'k'k'kit'k'kick'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k 


u Good gracious~what will they * 
_ _ ask f° r next ? ” * 



44 Smart, isn’t it 1 You can get 
them from any chain store or 
mail order firm.” 
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HEADERS 



THE OLD SCHOOL 

Michael Little's letter (issue dated 20th June) about the a\\e of his school — 
Highgate, which is 400 next year—started off so many other letters on the 
same subject , that the load nearly broke our postman's back ! Here is a 
selection from some of them. A number mentioned visits from the Queen 
and in several cases we had more than one letter from the same school . 


Dear Sir,—My school, the 
Aberdeen Grammar School, has 
existed for at least five centuries 
and a half. The first documentary 
reference to it occurs in the Burgh 
Records for the year 1418. George 
McLeod (11), Aberdeen. 

Dear Sir,—My school, Allcync’s 
Grammar School, Stevenage, 
Herts, was founded in 1558, by 
Thomas Alleyne, which makes it 
six years older than Highgate 
School. Part of the original build¬ 
ing is now the Headmaster’s study. 
Christopher Pulis (13), Stevenage, 
Herts. 

Dear Sir,—I go to Enfield 
School which was founded in 
1558, making .it 406 years old, 
although it existed before this as 
a chapel school. Andrew Morton, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 

Dear Sir,—I attend St. Olavc’s 
& St. Saviour’s Grammar School, 
Tooley Street, S.E.1, which cele¬ 
brated its 400th anniversary in 
1962 which makes the school 402 
years old. Queen Elizabeth ( 
signed the charter in 1562. 
Benedict Bydawcll (13), Sidcup, 
Kent. 

Dear Sir,—Our school was 423 
years old on Friday, 19th June, 
It was founded in 1541 by Dean 


Inccnt for the poor scholars of 
Berkhamsted. There are now over 
700 boys in the school. Michael 
Soole, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Dear Sir,—Our school, Kingston 
Grammar, was founded in 1561, 
and there is record of a school 
in Kingston in the 13th century 
R. Wootton (14), East Molesey, 
Surrey. 

Dear Sir,—I go to St. Paul’s 
School which was founded by 
Dean Colet in 1509. On the 450th 
anniversary, five years ago, the 
Queen visited us and gave us an 
extra sixteen days’ holiday* The 
school was originally situated near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, but was 
moved twice before settling in 
Hammersmith. Robert Oakley, 
London, N.W.10, 

Dear Sir,—The school I go to 
(Perse School for Boys) was 
founded in 1515, fifty years before 
Highgate School. H. J. Pearson 
(8), Cambridge. 

Dear Sir,—King Edward’s 
School, Bath, was founded in 
1552. This makes it 412 years old 
this year. The School will be 
holding its Founder’s Day Service 
on 11th July. Can any CN reader 
beat this? G. S. Milnes (12), 
Chippenham, Wilts. 


Dear Sir,—The school which 1 
attend, Renestone Grammar 
School, is 572 years old. 

No trace of the original site 
remains, and school records only 
go back to 1613. Some of these 
are quite interesting. In 1867 the 
school master resigned after a 
few months as he had only one 
pupil and he only attended for 
half a day! Nigel Clark (12), 
Stocksbridge, Sheffield. 


DINNER IN THE 
DUNGEON 

Dear Sir,—Our school, the Old 
Palace School for Girls is 1,004 
years old. Queen Elizabeth' I 
slept here and Henry VIII and 
Catherine of Aragon stayed here. 
There are two ghosts said to be 
haunting Lower Chapel room, 
which is next to the Chapel. Our 
dining-room used to be the 
dungeons. Andrea Reason and 
Mary Scott, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

Dear Sir,—I go to High 
Wycombe Royal Grammar School, 
and we celebrated our 400th 
Anniversary last year. Vaughan 
Ham (14), High Wycombe, Bucks. 



The tennis courts at the 7th century King’s School, Canterbury 


■ ■ 
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Dear Sir,—The school I attend, 
Ilminster Grammar School, was 
founded in 1549 and is therefore 
older than Highgate School. 
Richard Kierstan (12), Ilminster, 
Somerset. 


Dear Sir,—The school I go to is 
called Christ’s Hospital; it was 
founded by Edward VI in 1552 
in London, and stood in Newgate 
Street until 1902, when it was 
moved to Horsham’s outskirts. We 


3 

can also boast of having the 
best school band in the country. 
Philip Savins (13), Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Dear Sir,—I am writing in 
answer to Michael Little’s letter in 
CN. The school which I attend, 
Northampton Grammar School for 
Boys, celebrated it’s 423rd anni¬ 
versary on 1st June, 1964. David 
Ager, Northampton. 

Dear Sir,—Our school was 
founded between the years 1469 
and 1485. This means that the 
school is at least 479 years old. 
Timothy Wood (12), Lancaster 
Royal Grammar School, Lancaster, 
Lancs. 

Dear Sir,—Our school was 
formed about 1520, which makes 
it about 444 years old. It was 
presented a charter by Queen 
Elizabeth I in 1573. The School 
is situated in Cranbrook near St. 
Dunstan’s Church, often called the 
Cathedral of the Weald. J. If. 
Sommers (12), Cranbrook, Kent. 

Dear Sir,—Our school is one of 
the oldest in Derbyshire; it is 
Stavely Netherthorpe Grammar 
School, and is not quite so old as 
Highgate School. It was built in 
1572, making it 392 years old. 
Mary Gardner and Susan Taylor 
(12), Stavely, Chesterfield. 

FINAL KNOCK-OUT ! 

Dear Sir,—I go to King’s 
School, Rochester, which is 960 
years older than Highgate School. 
It was founded by St. Justus, one 
of St. Augustine’s monks. This was 
in A.D. 604. Alistair Thackery 
Miller (14), Rainham, Kent. 



I 


KNOW YOUR NEWS 


SOUTH AFRICA v. THE REST 


A TTEMPTS arc being made at the United Nations to stop 
" the flow of arms and trade to South Africa. 

The aim is to force the republic to change or drop its racial 
policy of apartheid , the treatment of its dark-skinned majority 
as second-class citizens. 

This problem came to the fore 
recently when Nelson Mandela, 
six other Africans, and a white 
man, were sentenced in Pretoria to 
life imprisonment for trying to 
overthrow Dr. Vcrwoerd’s white 
Government by force. 

Experts have been warning that 
“twisting the arm” of any nation 
by blockading it is not as easy as 
it sounds. 


-By Our- 


Spccial Correspondent 


A classic example of this was 
ihe case in 1935 when Italy, then 
i Fascist country under the 
dictator Benito Mussolini, invaded 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 

The old League of Nations, luck¬ 
less forerunner of the United 
Nations, declared Italy the 
aggressor. 

A boycott, or “sanctions” as 
the diplomats called it—was 
adopted, which meant that 


other nations were to cut off their 
trade with Italy. But the idea 
never got full-hearted support 
from the major powers and So it 
failed. 

. Unlike the League, the present 
world organisation has 112 
members and not just some of the 
leading nations. 

More than half of them are 
Asians or Africans, who demand 
that no arms or products of any 
kind should be sent to South 
Africa until she mends her ways. 

Locking the Door 

This means locking the door on 
her trade by force—a blockade in 
other words. 

But it’s one thing to say this 
and another to get it done. Now¬ 
adays a blockade,' to succeed, must 
be carried out by land, sea, and 
air. 

On land it would be virtually 
impossible to stop traffic between 
the republic and its friends in 


Portuguese territories to the north. 

At sea and in the air large 
numbers of warships and air¬ 
craft would be needed to stop 
gun-runners. There would be a 
risk of incidents that could lead 
to war. 

Even if a “squeeze” worked, it 
would hit the Africans most, as 
Mr. Harold Wilson, leader of HM 
Opposition, pointed out at a recent 
London conference. 

Counting the Cost 

Britain, a round-the-world 
trading nation would stand to lose 
£210 million in trade at the outset 
of any boycott and 150,000 
British workers in export trades 
might be temporarily thrown out 
of jobs, according to recent 
statistics. 

Is there a compromise? Norway 
has put up a resolution which, 
while keeping South Africa inside 
the United Nations, will also keep 
apartheid continuously before the 
world public. 

Pressure of this kind may in the 
end achieve much more than can 
be gained by force. 


Crossword Puzzle 

ACROSS : l Mytho¬ 
logical monster, half 
man, half bull. 5 
Hurries. 7 Stopped. 
8 Tropical, hollow- 
stemmed plant. 9 
Chest bone. 10 Indian 
coin. 11 Part of the 
foot. 14 Near. 16 
Well done 1 20 Out¬ 
law. 22 More pleasant. 
23 Uncooked. 25 
Goat whose fleece gives 
us mohair. 26 Make 
smaller. 27 Fruit of 
the palm. 28 Orna¬ 
mental hangings. 
DOWN : 1 Greatest. 
2 Mountain home of 
Greek gods. 3 Patron 
saint of Scotland. 4 A 
rodent. 5 One of the 
twins who founded 
Rome. 6 Tropical 
creature with a poison sting in its tail. 12 Beverage. 13 Sheath for a 
sword. 15 Possess. 17 Retreats. 18 Neck of water between two seas. 19 
Undo, as a parcel. 21 Male bee. 24 Depend. Answer on page 12 




Send Just 6d, stamp to 
cover post and packing 
and get FREE, a high 
definition, black and white 
film to load your camera. 

You get a FREE reload every time your 
film is developed—P.C. size prints, too! You 
pay ONLY for developing and printing the 
Gratispool way. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Hundreds of thousands of satisfied customers. 
State film size, 120, 620, or 127 and send 
Cd, stamp with your name and address to: 

Br/Ioin's Largest Photo Finishers 


G RATI S POOL :LTD! 


DEPT. GP62/37, GLASGOW, C.l 


GRATISPOOL 

Low Developing Costs 
Top Quality Guaranteed 


Read what one Gratispool 
“fan” from thousands 
says: "Wow better than 
ever although you have 
served me well for t 20 
years , . . delighted** writes E. G. M., 
Swansea. POSTCARD PRINTS (or KING 
SIZE from square negatives) at no more 
than your usual cost. Send other makes of 
film, too, with 6/- (8 exposures): 8/- (12 
exposures); or 10/- (16 exposures); No 

charge for failures. You will get a FREE 
PANCHROMATIC FILM with your results, 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Write to: 



asmmasna 


DEPT. GP62/37, GLASGOW, C.l 
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WIDE WORLD 


A DESERT 
POSTMARK 

Collectors will soon be seeking 
a new postmark—Ayers Rock. 
This is no township, but a huge 
rock rising from a sea of sand in 
the burning heart of Central 
Australia. 

Ayers Rock is one of. the 
world's biggest monoliths, nearly 
six miles round arid more than a 
thousand feet high. It is one of 
Australia’s great tourist attractions, 
and is first seen from about 150 
miles away, looking like some low, 
purple-covered mound. ‘ 

Wind and water over countless 
centuries have carved great fissures 
in the rock, and there, arc 
eaves in which arc still to be 
seen drawings made by the 
Aborigines, the original people of 
Australia. 

The Aborigines know Ayers 
Rock by the . panic of Uluru, 
which comes from a word which 
means sacred and permanent. 

By the rock there will now be 
a special box in which visitors can 
put cards and letters, which will 
be taken to the post office at Alice 
Springs, 300 miles away. There 
they will be given the special 
Ayers Rock postmark. 


SUCH_SWEET WORK! 

s ' * -■ ' ' v , 
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Besides being a holiday para¬ 
dise, Barbados is also a 
leading sugar exporter. In 
the picture above, a mechani¬ 
cal shovel is seen clearing a 
huge mound of sugar prior to 
its being shipped to Britain 


NEVER TOO OLD ! 

A New York widow, aged 72, 
claims a record airline Bight round 
the world of 57 hours 52 minutes. 
Makes one giddy to think of it. 


FIVE YEARS 
ADRIFT 

A sealed tin thrown into the 
sea off Whitley Bay, Northumber¬ 
land, five years ago, has been 
picked up 3,000 miles away on the 
beach at Delaware, in the United 
States. 

Tommy Thompson, then 12, put 
his name and address in the tin, 
scaled it, and dropped it into the 
sea, thinking it would be carried 
across the North Sea to Scan¬ 
dinavia. But the tin drifted about 
until. the other day, when it was 
picked up by 16-year-old Gary 
Timmons, who promptly wrote to 
Tommy. ' 

But/Tommy will not know 
about that letter yet, for he is 
serving with the Norwegian Navy, 
and when Gary wrote to him he 
was in New York! 

CABLE UNDER 
THE ICE 

The world’s first cable ship to 
be designed for ice-packed waters 
has just been launched in Mon¬ 
treal, in Quebec province. 

It was built for the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunications Cor¬ 
poration for the laying and repair 
of cable in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, along the Atlantic 
coast, and in the eastern Arctic. 

The cable ship will have a crew 
of 100, and there will be a heli¬ 
copter deck. 


The Children’s Newspaper, Nth July, 1964 
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Sail-ho ! 

Four-masted schooners and 
other big sailing ships from 16 
nations will be reviewed by 
President Johnson in New York 
Harbour on 14th July. 

Nearly 214,000 head of cattle 
were exported from the United 
Kingdom in the year which ended 
in April This represents an 
increase of 270 per cent . in four 
years . ; 

African Languages 

The University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has 
acquired a collection of 3,000 
books, pamphlets, and manu¬ 
scripts covering more than 120 
African languages. 

Almost half of the 38 native 
members in the new Parliament of 
Papua and New Guinea cannot 
write their names. Thumb-prints 
are used instead of signatures . 

Bankers Go To School 

More than 200 bankers from, 
52 countries will attend the 17th 
International Banking Summer 
School in London (19th—21st 
July) and Oxford (21st July—• 
1 st August). 




TAKE A TIP FROM ME, 
THE BEST WAY TO 
STOP SMOKING IS 
NEVER TO START. 





MIKE SMITH 
WARWICKSHIRE AND 
ENGLAND CRICKETER 
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SPECIA LLY 
FOB. OIB2L.S 

PRODIGY PIANISTS 

'THE four young people in the photograph below arc all 
^ twclvc-year-ohl pianists from Pinner, Middlesex. 



Philip Lange (left), Janet Horsfield, Philip Mitchell, and Susan Tublin 

This talented foursome recently made their TV debut on the BBC2 
channel. No, not as popsters but as concert pianists. They played 
three two-piano quartettes by Smetana, Schubert and Gurlitt. Between 
them they’ve won forty medals and cups at music festivals all over 
the South of England, and are scheduled to make a Sound Radio 
broadcast in the near future. 

ROAD SAFETY RIDERS 

fpwo Essex schoolgirls have star 
roles in a colour filmlet on 
Road Safety entitled Children On 
Horseback. The girls are 13-year- 
old Sarah Spearing of Epping 
and ten-year-old Jane Slade of 
Loughton. 

The film is being made by 
Random Films for Shell-Mex and 
BP Ltd. as part of the company’s 
already extensive road safety 
campaign. It’s aim is to show the 
right and wrong way for a 
motorist to overtake those on 
horseback. 

Children On Horseback is 
one of a series of colour filmlets 
on road safety and will be offered 
free to television companies when 
colour TV comes into being 



Sarah Spearing astride her 
pony, Royal 


POODLE-HAIRED 
BIRDS’ NESTS ! 

J^INA Tattersfjeld, a : 16-year-old ^ 
of South Shields, Co. Durham s 
has been trimming and training = 
her own dogs since she was == 
twelve. So, when she left school ^ 
seven months ago, she not sur- = 
prisingly started a dog beauty =| 
parlour, with special clipping and = 
drying equipment installed by her || 
father. As you might expect in |j 
her line of business, she has |j 
plenty of poodle clients. Disposal = 
of their woolly-coated clippings |j 
raised quite a problem for Rina j= 
until she decided to leave them in || 
her back garden. “They smell | 
horrible when burning,” she s 
explained, “so I thought perhaps s 
the birds would-take them away— 
and they did. Sparrows and blue- 
tits were the main collectors and 
strangely enough, they took all 
the white clippings first. I think 
that was because they were easier 
to see than the brown and black 
ones ” 


pillllllllllllllll SISTERS llliillllllllllllll= 



** Grandfather must have =s 
been pretty tall ! ” 



Meet not only 1 Bobby’s 
Girl ’ but the girl in 
a million for pop fans 
of pretty 

SUSAN MAUGHAN 





MAUGHAN 


B LACK - HAIRED, brown - eyed SUSAN 
MAUGHAN, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is an 
I exciting singer. Her first big singin’ record Bobby’s 
Girl was not only a hit in this country but headed 
[ the charts in Israel, Scandinavia, Kenya and 
Holland. 

Her first LP— I'm Bobby's Gir/, But . . .—is out- 
I standingly popular and has been ordered from as 
far away as Japan. In it she shows her versatility 
I with such ballads as Jim, Teddy, Love Is A Thing Called 
I Joe, I'm Just Wild About Harry, and Oh, Johnny . 
1 Every word she sings can be clearly heard and her 


delightful phrasing makes even the ' oldies ' 
sound new. This ability to sing in tune plus 
personality makes Susan popular on stage, radio, 
and TV. 

Music is one of her hobbies. She also likes 
cuddly dolls, swimming, tennis, and is a fan of 
Ella Fitzgerald, Nat Cole, and Ray Ellington. 

While five-foot-nothing Susan sings of Teddy, 
Bobby, Joe, Jim, johnny and Harry, she admits 
to liking blond men or tall, dark, mysterious 
types. She reads and writes music and her am¬ 
bition is to record a hit song written by herself. 
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PAYMENT OP MPs AND MINISTERS 


EMBERS of the House of Commons arc paid for their 
work on the principle, as Prime Minister Lloyd 
George put it, that a member of Parliament “should be able 
to maintain himself comfortably and honourably, but not 
luxuriously/’ 

It was in 1911 that an official societies. Anyway, £1,750 is not 
salary for all MPs was introduced a lot to pay the men who run all 
It was £400 a year. Over the last the country’s affairs. 

50 years, as the value of the £1 And, of course, the £1,750 is 
has declined, this sum has gone subject to income tax, although 
up. It became £600 in 1937 and MPs may claim a part of it as 
£1,000 in 1 947. 

Between 1954 and 
1957 MPs also got 
an additional £2 for 
every day on which 
the House of 
Commons was sitting 
(except Fridays, which 
is a short day). In 
1957, however, the 
salary was raised to 
£1,750, the figure at 
which it stands today. 

It is very likely, 
however, that after 
the general election, 
this will be raised 
even higher. 

We must remember 
that an MP has a lot 
to do with his money. 

He may have to pay 
a secretary; he will have to their expenses, and this part is 
spend a lot on postage; he will tax free. 

be expected to travel to meetings Members of Parliament con- 
and give donations to various tribute to a Fund for providing 



Ministers, like Mr. Reginald Maudling, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have a lot 
to do with their money. 


pensions and grants to ex-MPs, 
their widows and orphans, whose 
incomes are below certain limits. 
An Act was passed in 1957 
allowing the Treasury to make a 
yearly grant to this Fund. 

Members of the House of Lords 
are unpaid. They are, however, 
entitled to reclaim expenses when 
they attend the House of Lords. 
But they cannot claim more than 
£3 3s. for each day of attendance. 

Ministers of the Crown draw 
salaries for their work. The 
highest paid is not the Prime 
Minister, as you might expect, but 
the Lord Chancellor who gets 
£12,000 a year. The Prime 
Minister’s salary is £10,000 a year. 
Other ministers receive sums less 
than this. The only Opposition 
member to receive a salary (in 
addition to his salary as an MP) 
is the Leader of the Opposition 
who now gets £3,000 a year. 

All these salaries arc much 
lower than they arc in other 
countries of the world and it is 
no secret that at present, most 
MPs could not carry on if they 
depended solely on their salaries 
as MPs/ Most do other jobs as 
well. Perhaps, however, this will 
be altered after the election. 


Next week: 

THE SPEAKER 


TAKE A 3 LOOK 


AT NATURE 



mz 






TALKING OF TONGUES 


j SUPPOSE that vve are so used to thinking of our own 
tongues in connection with tasting that wc arc apt to forget 
that the tongues of some animals have other uses as well. 

The woodpeckers 
have most wonderful 
tongues — long, thin 
and flexible; and at 
the tips of them arc 
barbs not unlike those 
on a fish-hook. These 
tongues are organs of 
touch, while the barbs 
are for extracting the 
insect grubs from 
their often quite deep 
tunnels in decaying 
trees. ' 

The tongue can find 
its way through these 
by touch and, once 
the grub has been 
located, t h e barbs 
assist in getting the 
insect out of the tunnel. A wood¬ 
pecker also uses its tongue to 
“test ” any possible item of food 
with which it is unfamiliar. 

Another extraordinary tongue 
is that of the chameleon. This 
is also long, and is capable of 
being shot out to a distance of some 



cannot extend their tongues as far 
as chameleons, but our own 
Common Toad can manage two 
inches with ease. Frogs also use 
their tongues as weapons of 
capture. 

In the mammals, the anteaters 
have very long and flexible tongues 
which can explore the' inner 
channels and cavities of ant-hills. 


by 


Maxwell Knight 


Frogs use their tongues as weapons of 
capture 


inches. At the tip there is a sort 
of sticky pad which enables this 
quaint lizard to bring back and 
swallow the grasshopper or other 
insect which has been perceived. 

Toads, too, can flick out their 
tongues—also - sticky—and so cap¬ 
ture beetles or other insects. They 


How far any of the above-named 
animals have much sense of taste 
it is difficult to say, but their 
tongues are tools rather than 
organs of taste. 

In the snakes and lizards we 
come across another unusual use 
of tongues; for in these reptiles 
they are the means by which 
scent is detected. If you offer a 
tame lizard a piece of food, you 
will notice that its flattish tongue 
will flicker in and out before the 
food is taken. This is the lizard's 
way of smelling whatever is put 
before it. Snakes will do the 
same. 


M 


The Children's News 


PANORAMA 



News Sn Pictures 


CASTRO’S GUI 



^Guns on the 
enade, Hava 
resist antL 
raider. 


^ Dr, Castro ge 
on the bact 
Mr. ¥ 


^U.S. warship I 
eye on Russu 
chantman ca 
war stores i 



Hoeinp a crop by hand. Cuba still needs to mechi 
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From a CN Reader 


American-style buildings in Havana, the capital city of the island country of Cuba 

T HE Caribbean island of Cuba, 730 miles long, to his SjT CuE? 

I produces rich crops of sugar and tobacco 'Xfai«3 to make up the loss, 

and a good deal of internat '°"^ ^“the^earesS So P Castro has made friends far away behind 
TJrL^y 3 SSSriTdSS the Iron Curtain and anandot |»t aarost ft. 
until Fidel Castro took over. American reaction narrow sea. 





mise farming 


Castro troops in training to resist raiders from over the sea 


Don’t Blame 
St. Swithin 

ARE all the July and early 
** August holiday-makers 
going to be disappointed by 
the weather this year, or not? 

Traditionally, it all depends 
on St. Swithin, for it is said that 
if rain falls on the special day 
dedicated to him, 15 th July, 
it will fall on each following 
day for six whole weeks. 

There should have been plenty 
of time for the experts to find if 
there’s any truth in the 
superstition, for St. Swithin died 
as long ago as 862 . 

He was tutor to Aethelwutf, 
son of Egbert, King of Wessex, 
and was consecrated Bishop of 
Winchester in 852 . A devoted 
builder of churches, and a man 
pf great goodness and humility, 
he asked his friends that, when 
he died, they would arrange for 
him to be buried where passers- 
by might walk on his grave and 
the rain from the eaves fall on 
it. 

Violent Storms 

When the time came, however, 
he was buried in the Cathedral 
churchyard, and that might have 
| been the end of the story. But, 
a hundred years later, the monks 
decided to dig up the body and 
put it in the Cathedral itself. 
This seems to have displeased 
the saint’s spirit, for violent 
storms of rain lashed down, so 
furiously that the transfer had 
to be postponed for six weeks, 
and that is how the legend 
began. 

But it is only a legend, so if 
you have a wet holiday don’t 
blame St. Swithin. 

Similar tales of watery saints 
are told in other countries. In 
France there is St. Mddard, 
whose day falls on 8th June and 
St. Gervasius and St. Protasius, 
on 6th July, while in Germany 
similar beliefs surround Seven 
, Sleepers’ Day on 27 th June. 

So, as usual when planning our 
holidays, we shall just have to 
risk it—St. Swithin or not! 

BRENDA BYRON 
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FLVBWG SAUCER 




DETECTIVES 


"fTAVE you spotted a flying 
saucer this year yet ? If 
you did I hope you reported 
it at once. 

Dozens of Unidentified 
Flying Objects (as they arc 
called) arc reported each year 
and, although there isn’t a 
“season” for spotting, reports 
tend to come in more 
frequently in the summertime. 

YVhat happens to these 
reports? Are they just filed 
away, and then forgotten? Are 
( they written off as the work of 
a busybody or crank? 

Indeed they aren’t. Each and 
every report of a UFO over our 
shores is carefully investigated 


prising young man thought he 
saw an unusual object in the sky 
and snapped it immediately with 
a camera he happened to have 
with him. Unfortunately he did 
not report the incident until 
some months later, and the value 
of his enterprise was lost: the 
trail was cold. As in the 
detection of crime, the UFO 
detective needs to know as soon 
as possible while the scent is 
hot. 

So—the first rule of UFO 
spotting is to report right away 
any unusual phenomenon to the 
local police or Royal Observer 
Corps post which will pass it on 
to the right quarter. 

If you’re lucky you wilhget a 
reply in due course identifying 
the object. If you don’t get a 
reply, don’t be too disappointed. 
It may be due to a variety of 
reasons, one of which may be 
that your object just cannot be 
identified. 



Met. balloons have been 
mistaken for UFOs 



description as possible of the 
object, colour, shape, size and 
what it was doing. Don’t forget 
your name and address/ And if 
you have a camera, take a 
picture of it. 

Most sightings in this country 
can be identified. They could 
be meteors burning themselves 
out in the Earth’s atmosphere, 
or parts of * satellite rockets 
returning to Earth. 

These parts (normally called 
debris) are likely to increase as 
we send more and more space¬ 
ships into outer space. 

On the other hand, you may 
be seeing a Met. balloon glinting 
in the evening sun, before being 
whisked away at great speeds in 
a funnel of hot air. 


Not a flying saucer but a strange cloud formation 


Mock Sun 


by a team of experts at the 
Ministry of Defence. These 
experts are our flying saucer 
detectives, and they have an 
important job to do. They must 
make absolutely sure that these 
UFOs do not constitute a 
clanger to our national security. 

What They See 

What has so far been 
discovered, is that most reports 
of UFOs in this country follow 
a similar pattern. Either a bright 
light, circular in shape, suddenly 
disappearing into the blue, 
leaving behind a vapour trail; 
or a circular object with holes 
round the sides like portholes in 
a ship. Some people have 
reported wheels in the sky, and 
others, burning balls of gas. 

A year or so ago, one enter- 


Again many reports may be 
too sketchy or too late to be of 
any use. Reports should be 
explicit, they should state clearly 
the time of the sighting and the 
direction. Give as clear a 



‘'arfiiHon—(false sun) can 
»Iso be misleading 


But, it is believed that one of 
the most common explanations 
of UFO sightings is a perfectly 
natural phenomenon know as 
Parhelion—from the two Greek 
words “para” and “helios” 
which literally mean: “ beside 
the sun.” They are in other 
words—false suns, objects of 
fear and veneration from ancient 
times. 

These “suns,” caused by the 
refraction of light, appear 
shaped like wheels complete 
with spokes and hub; and, to 
the uninitiated, could look like 
something from outer space. 

So—there may Well be a 
natural explanation for that 
strange object you see in the 
summer sky. But don’t let that 
prevent you from making a 
report. It may prove to be some¬ 
thing important. 



CHESS 

OLITB 


'JpIIIS year the French and 
Dutch teams will add an 
international flavour to the 
Glorncy Cup Competition. 

Previously only England, Ire¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales have 
competed in this Junior Inter¬ 
national team tournament. The 
tourney will be held at St. 
Joseph’s School, Beaulah Hill, in 
London from 27th-30th July. The 
boys selected to play in the 
English team are M. Basman, R. 
Keene, R. Hartson, P. Griffiths, 
P. Almond, J. Hearson and L. 
Burnett. 

The international Chess master 
R. G. Wade gives up a great deal 


The emmrens Newspaper, IIth July, f»64 

of his time to help junior players. 
Recently he gave a talk to some 
pupils of a school in Woodford, 
After the talk he played 25 of the 
boys and lost only one game. 

This week’s problem :—-White 
plays and mates Black in four 
moves. 
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/Umt’ei* on page 12 

T. MARS DEN 



REAL BRICKS AND MORTAR 


What exciting up-to-date building you can do 
with contemporary Brickplayer. Each Kit contains 
real bricks, real cement and a wide range of 
models to build with them. Designed to * O ’ gauge 
scale by architects to look exactly true to life. 

Roofs, windows, doors, plans, full instructions— 
everything is complete. You can make permanent 
models or dismantle them and re-use bricks and 
other components. 

CONTEMPORARY BRICKPLAYER KITS 


* A 9 —19/1 Id, ; ‘ B 29/6d. ; ‘ C ’-55/- 


mM l 





Available at good shops, departmental stores , etc. 
POST TODAY : 


To : J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. CN, Enfield, Middx. 

Please send leaflet describing Brickplayer and name and address of 
nearest stockist. 

NAME..... 


ADDRESS.... 
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The Children's Newspaper, llth July, 1964 



picture 

serial 


A special illustrated Version of one of 
Shakespeare’s most famous plays 

As You Like It 


Part 

Four 



Celia had failed to dis¬ 
suade her father (the 
unlawful Duke) from 
banishing Rosalind from 
the palace . As the girls 
had always been fond of 
each other , Celia decided 
to go with Rosalind . 

Knowing it would be 
unwise for two richly - 
clad girls to go into the 
forest , Celia planned their 
disguises . Clad as a 
country lass she'd be 
called Aliena and 
Rosalind would become 
Ganymede , her brother. 
So they prepared them¬ 
selves for their journey 
into the forest to search 
for Rosalind's father , the 
exiled Duke. 



3. When finally they 
sighted \ Arden Forest, 
Ganymede began to feel 
less cheery. There were 
no more inns and no 
food. Aliena became 
too tired to go farther. 
She sat down and cried. ; 


5. On learning the cottage was for sale, the young exiles bought it and the shepherd 
stayed on to wait on them. Well supplied with food, Ganymede and Aliena decided 
to stay awhile until they could find out in which part of the forest Rosalind’s father 
and his men had made their headquarters. 



6. They began to 
enjoy their new life 
almost believing 
themselves brother 
and sister. But 
often Ganymede re¬ 
called how (as Lady 
Rosalind) she had 
loved Orlando— 
son of her father’s 
old friend . . . 

Orlando whom she 
thought to be miles 
away. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 

MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TODAY for full details and trial box (applicants under 21 
parents' consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB(CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

30 m. Jugoslavia 2/3 I LOO World 4/3 
50 difl. Japan 2/9 1100 Asia 4/6 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

5 Coeksctt Avenue, Fnrnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FftFF This scarce TURKISH 
label sent FREE to all those 
ISSffl sending 3d. for our 
BCOJI MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please teJJ your parents 


E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, WC1 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 large pages of 
superbly illustrated features. 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4jd, in 
stamps for postage & parents' permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


IT IS IVIOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 



JUST 

LIKE 


FATHER 1 



FLOAT 

rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/It P.O. to: 

Win, PENN LTD. (Dept. CW) 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



time 


&mphaf 


When Helen and David befriend this playful 
porpoise they little guess the exciting 
adventure they are to have together. Don’t 
miss their latest story called 

UMPHA, THE PLAYFUL PORPOISE 

Mo. 268 



The Children's Newspaper, tlth July, 1961 



WORLD OF STAMPS 

iCTiAiMMWEfl i eanwa i Bi^^ 

AIRMAIL IW AUSTRALIA 


A SPECIAL airmail flight between Melbourne and Sydney 
™ is to be organised next week by the Australian Post 


Office. The flight will mark the 
first airmail. 

A French pilot, Maurice Guil¬ 
laux, made the flight in a Bleriot 
monoplane. He set off from Mel¬ 
bourne on the morning of 16th 
July, 1914, and covered 350 miles 
that day. The next day, however, 
was stormy, and it was not until 
the afternoon of 18th July that 



Guillaux landed at Sydney. The 
distance he flew in 2} days was 
580 miles—less than an hour’s fly¬ 
ing by modern jet. 

Guillaux carried 2,500 specially 
printed postcards which had been 
sold at one shilling each. They 
were postmarked “ Australian 
Aerial Mail—Melbourne ’’ and are 
now eagerly sought by collectors. 

As welt as organising next 
week’s anniversary flight, the Aus¬ 
tralian Post Office has issued two 
commemorative stamps, 5d. and 
2s. 3d. in value. Both have the 
design pictured here, showing the 
Bleriot aeroplane of 1914. 

Two famous explorers will be 
honoured on other new stamps 
due for issue next month in 
Australia. They are Captain 


50tb anniversary of Australia’s 

Cook, who visited Australia and 
New Zealand nearly 200 years ago, 
and Admiral King, who explored 
the north-western coasts of 
Australia in the early part of the 
19th century. Details of the 
designs will be announced later. 

Another innovation by the 
Australian Post Office is a new 
design for the small blue airmail 
labels. These have no value for 
postage, of course, but are stuck 
on a letter to show the post office 
sorters that it is to go by air. 


by C. W. Hill 


British airmail labels are very 
plain. They have the words “By 
Air Mail ” in white and in smaller 
black letters the French words 
“Par Avion,’’ which means the 
same thing. Their design has not 
been changed for over 30 years. 

Other countries have not been 
so conservative, and many now 
issue labels with an appropriate 
emblem. Canadian labels, for 
instance, have two maple leaves, 
and those from South Africa 



(shown here) have a \vinged 
springbok to symbolise speed. 



The emblem chosen to represent 
Australia is the great constellation 
of stars known as the Southern 
Cross. The new design is pic¬ 
tured here. 

i 

(Collectors —or holiday-makers 
—in the Portsmouth area may 
like to know that the Portsmouth 
Philatelic Society is- planning an 
exhibition. It will be held at the 
South Parade Pier, Southsea, from 
10th-12th September, and the 
special postmark shown here will 



be used on all mail posted at the 
exhibition post office. 

Details of the souvenir post¬ 
cards which ! will be on sale arc 
obtainable * from the ■ Society’s 
secretary, Mr, W. Day, 37 Win- 
stanlcy Road, Portsmouth. Please 
remember to enclose a 3d. stamp 
for his reply. 
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Begin at the bottom 
right-hand corner and 
pass through eacli 
square to spell six 
occupations. 


TREE-TOP 

RIDDLE 

My first is in goat and also in 
dog. 

My second’s in wood and also in 

My third is in rain but never in 
snow, 

My fourth is in friend but absent 
from foe. 

My fifth’s in July but never in 
June, 

My sixth is in tuneful but 
missing from tune ; 

My last is in bands but never 
in knees, » 

My whole is a creature which 
lives up in trees. 


JUST ONE, 
PLEASEI 

One word is needed to answer 
each of the sets of clues below. 

A web-footed bird, and a score 
of nought in cricket. 

A slope, and a place where 
money is kept. 

A pigtail, and a line of people. 

A sign, and a German coin. 

A bird, and a'prank or frolic. 

A common weed, and a ship’s 
berth. 


Answers to puzzles on page 12 


CON QUIZ 

The answer to each of the 
clues below begins with the 
letters CON. 

Transport, hide, bring to an 
end; arched or curved inward, 
admit, vanity, pardon, 
permission. 


BIRD LETTERS 



ing the features of this bird, and 
then see how many words you can 
form from them. 

WORD SQUARE 

The answers to the four clues 
will , if written below each other, 
read the same down as across. 
High wind 
Cain’s brother 
Minus 
Besides 
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T/ie Children's Newsfrafier, f Jth July, 1964 

C N fiction 


Susan, her tv/in brother David, 
and their friends Clare and her 
brother Martin, were trekking 
to Dublin to compete in The 
Horse Show there. Hut overnight 
gypsies had stolen two of their 
ponies. 

Now the ponies were on the 
poinjt of being sold at a local 
horse fair, and the children’s 
only hope of preventing this lay 
in proof of ownership. Susan 
remembered the ponies veteri¬ 
nary certificates and dashed back 
to where Clare was guarding 
their belongings to fetch them— 
only to have Clare tell her that 
the boys had got them with them. 

6. Dublin—at Last! 

“ A ND, they’ve gone to look 
for you,” Clare said. “Oh 
hurry, hurry, Susan. He’s 
announced lot 30!” 

I didn’t need to be told to 
hurry. I didn’t care if I knocked 
everyone down as I ran! 

At the ringside the farmer was 
waiting anxiously, the policeman 
was studying his nails, and the 
gypsy was nowhere to be seen. 

“Where are the boys?” I called. 

“They haven’t been here.” 

“They’ve got the forms; they 
must have gone to the wrong 
ring.” 

“I have to watch the ponies,” 
the farmer said. “You go and 
find them.” Tie took me by the 
shoulders and for the first time 
I realised how urgently he felt 
for us. “Quickly Susan! Hurry! 
If they’re sold, there is nothing we 
can do.” 

I felt dizzy with running as I 



Runaway 




saying all sorts of silly sentimental 
things, but I didn’t. Instead I fed 
him everything eatable in my 
pockets, even a' toffee which he 
didn’t like because it made his 
teeth stick together. 

We looked round for the gypsy, 
but he had vanished without trace. 


Dublin 12 . . . Dublin 10 . , . 
Dublin 6 . . . mile by mile the 
signs showed the distance shorter 
and shorter. As we climbed each 
hill and rounded each corner, we 
looked out for another milestone, 
and David ticked it off importantly 
in red on his map. 

After lunch we had only five 
miles to go. 

“Five more miles, five more 
miles,” chanted Clare. “This is 
great.” 


said Martin, as he dismounted and 
hooked Sooty’s reins over a con¬ 
venient bush. 

“I’m sure you’re not,” I agreed. 
“But we. can pack up our tents 
and disappear to the Show by day, 
and only appear at night. No-one 
will ever notice us.” 

We felt so pleased at haying 
actually got to Dublin that we 
got very silly and told feeble jokes 
while we were putting up the tents 
and getting settled; and when the 
tent belonging to Clare and me 
collapsed, we lay about in the 
grass and giggled helplessly for 
ages. 

We made a cold supper, because 
of not wanting to light a fire, and 
spent the remaining daylight clean¬ 
ing tack. 

When we were in bed that night, 
we could feel the bustle of the 

The farmer was arguing 
fiercely with the gypsy 


have looked a very peculiar bunch. 
Everyone else arrived in smart 
horse-boxes and many of them 
had grooms, but we walked in, 
leading our dusty ponies who 
carried huge bulging panniers on 
either side of their saddles. While 
everyone else had on their good 
clothes and boots, kept, specially for 
the Show, we wore old patched 
jodhpurs and sandals, and David 
had blue-jeans on. 

“Oh quick, let’s find our decent 
things,” said Clare with a red face, 
putting our embarrassment into 
words. 

We slunk rather ashamedly (as 
much as it is possible to slink, 
leading four ponies through a 
crowd) to the Anglesea Stand. At 
the entrance we were asked for 
the forms for our reserved boxes, 
and this, of course, created a new 
difficulty. 


“Who’s got the forms?” said 
David. 

“Haven’t you?” asked Martin. 
“I thought you had all the forms.” 

“I think I had them,” said 
Clare, “ but I can’t remember 
seeing them since we left. I’ll 
look in my' rucksack.” 

She began methodically to turn 
out her rucksack, piling all the 
contents in a neat pile in the 
entrance way to the stalls, com¬ 
pletely ignoring the queue behind 
us and " the steadily growing 
audience round us. 

Then the comments started. 

“Them’s a nice pair of 
pyjamies. Miss,” said a , cheeky- 


BERNAGH 
BRIMS 

| She was still a 
j ^ «r % schoolgirl when 

B ~" p'-t- she wrote 

Runaway Riders 
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pushed and ducked my way 
through the people. Where were 
the boys? Oh, it would be too 
late, but they must be here some¬ 
where 1 

Then I saw them. I dashed up 
to them and explained what had 
happened as we ran back. 

Then, as we came to the ring, I 
saw the fulfilment of all my night¬ 
mares. Brandy, my pony, was 
being led out to be auctioned. The 
farmer was arguing fiercely with 
the gypsy, trying to stop him 
selling; the policeman was stand¬ 
ing in the background doing 
nothing. 

I gave up completely and half 
sank to the ground with despair, 
but like a whirlwind David 
snatched the forms out of my 
fingers, charged past me and thrust 
them at the policeman. 


He scanned them quickly, and 
then jumped into action. 

The auctioneer raised ' his 
hammer. 

“Don’t sell that pony!” boomed 
the policeman. 

The auctioneer beckoned the 
policeman over and they and 
the farmer stood looking at the 
Veterinary Certificates and the 
ponies for a long time. Then 
suddenly some attendants were 
walking over to us, leading 
Brandy and Sooty.- They were 
ours again! 

I threw my arms round Brandy, 
my head against his cheek, and 
kissed and stroked him. I felt like 



It was indeed great. We had 
been at the Dublin Horse Show 
often before, but always as 
“ lookers-on ”, never as com¬ 
petitors 

Four miles . . . three . . . two 
. . . Baile Atha Cliath (Dublin), 
said the Irish sign—we were there! 

As we rode past the city 
boundary, David let out a cheer 
and bounced up and down in the 
saddle, till he caught sight of the 
dirty looks Silver was giving him. 

After what seemed like hours of 
dusty streets and honking cars, 
we arrived at Herbert Park, which 
was in Ballsbridgc, in the street 
next to the show-ground. We 
were bringing the ponies with us 
into the park for the night, as 
their stables at the Show would 
not be open until the next 
morning, which was Monday, the 
day before the Show itself opened. 

We picked a place right in the 
middle of the park for camping, 
where the trees sheltered us from 
the houses and streets. 

“I’m sure you’re not allowed to 
camp in the middle of Dublin,” 


great city around us, and we felt 
bubbles of excitement running up 
and down. 

“Just think,” Clare whispered, 
“it was Wednesday morning when 
we left, and this is Sunday night. 
Just four and a half days, but it 
seems like years.” 


Morning brought with it the 
usual chaos of packing, but this 
time we didn’t mind. 

“I say,” came Clare’s voice 
from outside as I was folding our 
blankets in the tent, “ do you 
realise we’ve no decent clothes to 
appear in at the Show today?” 

“I know,” I replied, “all our 
respectable things were sent down 
by transport. Oh well, we can 
change there; they should have 
arrived now.” 

At length we were ready to 
leave. 

As we entered the Show Ground 
and got our first wonderful 
glimpse of what was to be our 
home for the next week, we must 


It 

We escaped gladly, and were 
shown our stalls. They were 
quite wide and were divided from 
each other by shoulder-high 
whitewashed walls. For almost as 
far as we could see were the lines 
of stalls running the whole length 
of the Stand. 

We tied the ponies in their 
empty stalls'and went to get some 
bedding-hay for them. We left 
them with a bucket of water and a 
hay-net each and made our way 
through the crowds to the office 
in the Main Hall. 

’Yes, our tack-boxes had arrived 
that, morning, we were told. 

So we went to the cloakrooms 
and changed thankfully into our 
second-best jodhpurs, white shirts. 
Pony Club tics and tweed jackets. 

The next job was to get our 
huge tack-boxes moved to the 
pony-lines. When we’d managed 
that, we brushed and whisped and 
dandy-brushed and washed the 
ponies for about an hour and a 
half; but the only visible difference 
at the end was that the ponies* 
tempers were definitely more 
frayed than when we had started. 

“This is hopeless,” said David 
at last, “we must have done sbme 
good, but it doesn’t show yet. 
Let’s leave it for the moment.” 

We thankfully put down our 
brushes and . went to see when we 
were appearing. Clare, Martin, 
and I had entered for three jump¬ 
ing competitions, and David had 
entered Silver for two jumping and 
one show class. 

Martin bought a programme. 


looking stable-lad, grinning all 
over his face. 

“How much for the riding- 
gloves?” said another. 

“Are you selling the packet of 
corn flakes?” 

“Or that pair of shoes?” 

The comments came louder and 
more often, and we were feeling 
desperate with embarrassment; all 
except Clare who didn’t even seem 
to hear them. 

“Where could they have gone 
to?” she said. “Are you sure 
no-one else has them?” 

“Perhaps you’d all better turn 
out your bags,” suggested- the 
stable-lad. 

“Come on, now, Miss,” said the 
man in charge of the entrance. 
“You’re holding up the queue” 

“How many more hours do 
you expect to be?” someone else 
asked. 

I turned a flushed face to David, 
“Let’s get out of here. We can 
look in a quieter place.” 

Clare turned solemn eyes on me 
and said gravely, “Well, actually, 
I’ve found them now.” 


“Let’s see, Susan, you, and 
Clare and I have our first jumping 
tomorrow,” he read. “Help, 
that’s awfully soon! David, your 
showing is on Wednesday, and we 
all have jumping on Thursday and 
Saturday afternoon. That means 
only one free day for us.” 

“Oh, misery,” I said, “the first 
jumping tomorrow! We’ll never 
be ready. . Do you realise the 
ponies haven’t jumped since last 
Tuesday?” 

“When you fell off,” reminded 
David. 

“$hush,” I said with a grin, 
“none of that! But, seriously, 
what will' we do?” 

“People seem to be.using the 
show-rings for exercising in,” said 
Clare. “We could do that this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, but still no jumping,” said 
Martin. “ Oh, well, we can always 
use the arena for schooling when 
we’re in the jumping competition 
tomorrow!” 

“Great fun,” said David sar¬ 
castically, “and the ones we don’t 
jump we can demolish on the way 
over.” 

In the afternoon we groomed 
the ponies again and then schooled 
them in one of the show-rings. 
They were all very disobedient 
and high-spirited and it was some 
time before we got control and 
could v start our schooling proper. 
Only Silver behaved beautifully, 
looking very nice, with her 
deceptively intelligent expression 
which has helped to win her so 
many prizes for show classes, 
although she is really rather block¬ 
headed and slow-thinking. 

I thought Clare was looking 
rather worried about Mistrust’s 
behaviour, but, as we cantered 
past each other, I saw that her 
eyes were shining. 

“I simply can’t wait until 
tomorrow afternoon!” she said. 
“Just think, we’re really here!” 

“We really are.” I answered. 
And a tickle of excitement ran 
down my back. 

To be continued 
© Berrngh Brims , 1963 
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SUSAN AMONG THE SOLDIERS 


J ITTLE more tlian a week to go now, and the 34th English 
Schools’ Athletic Championships will he opening in the 
magnificent new Copthall Stadium at Hendon, Middlesex, 

Some 2,000 of the finest athletes from schools the length and 
breadth of England will be taking part in the two days of track 
and field events. This year the Steeplechase, for Intermediate 
and Senior Boys, comes into the programme for the first time. 

The opening day,. Friday 17th, ESA A champions; at Melbourne 
will be a royal one indeed, for 
Prince Philip will drop into the 
arena by helicopter at 11.30, He 
will probably watch some of the 
events before going into the Grand 
Stand to unveil a plaque to 
commemorate the opening of the 
stadium, built ahead of, schedule 
by Hendon Borough Council so 
that it would be available for these 
championships. 

After lunch, Prince Philip will 
take the salute at a march past of 
the teams. 

•' On the following morning the 
march past takes place at ten 



four years later, the number rose 
to 17; in Rome in 1960, there were 
24. And 1964 . . 

At the end of the champion¬ 
ships^ in the early evening of 
Saturday, 18th July, there will be 
chosen the boys and girls to repre¬ 
sent England in the Schools’ inter¬ 
national at Maundy. Park, Card ill, 
on 25th July, when competitors' 
from all the Home Countries— 
England,' Northern Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales—will be taking 
.part in a full day of track and 
field events; 

Perhaps-out of, the schools’ 
championships and the inter¬ 
national match will come the 
athletes who, if not yet ready 
for the Tokyo Olympics, will cer¬ 
tainly be fit to take their, places 
.in their country’s teams at Mexico 
in 1968. • 

Robbie Brightwell and 
Dorothy . Hyman, former 
; ESAA athletes, who will cap¬ 
tain Britain's teams in the 
Tokyo Olympics 


o’clock, the salute being taken by 
Sir Joseph Simpson, Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police.. . 

.Perhaps' it, is not generally 
realised that at the schools’ cham¬ 
pionships (sponsored .by , the 
famous Ovaltine firm) one can see 
athletes who, a few years hence, 
will be as well known as arc the 
stars of today. Mary Rand and 
Frances Slaap, Linda Knowles and 
Sheila Parkin, Adrian Metcalfe 
and Peter Radford, Derek Johnson 
and Mike Hauck—these arc a few 
who rose from the ESAA. And, of 
course, there are. former schools’ 
champions in Dorothy Hyman and 
Robbie Brightwell,. who will cap¬ 
tain Britain’s women’s and men’s 
teams respectively at the Tokyo 
Olympics in October. 

Yes, from schools’ events come 
the Olympic representatives; .the 
numbers grow . each time. At 
Helsinki (Finland) in 1952, seven 
of Britain’s teams were former 







Two young competitors 
who will be taking part in 
the ESAA Championships at 
Hendon have been inter¬ 
viewed by the Sports Editor. 

They are Patricia Wilson 
and Keith Whitehall, both of 
Eliot's Green G r a in in a r 
School at Northolt, Middlesex. 
Their stories will appear in 
CN next week. 


Lmkkss 



Jr was' a .sad moment . for 
Margaret Austen when. she 
learned that a back injury 
sustained last summer was to put 
her out of the Tokyo Olympics. 

. S^vcntecn-ycar-old Margaret, of 
Harrow, Middlesex, has been one 
of Britain’s leading divers since 
she was 13. Two years ago she 
won a silver medal-for England 
in the Empire and Commonwealth 
Games in Australia. Hopes were 
high that she would be among the 
medallists in Tokyo. 

Pier injury came during a train¬ 
ing session last summer, and this 
was made worse at the time of 
the Amateur Swimming Associa- 



Margaret Austen 


tion national championships at 
Blackpool,' when Margaret took 
part in a sea rescue. 

A few weeks ago she learned 
from a specialist that, hospital 
treatment would be necessary, and 
thus her. hopes for Tokyo ended. 

We all wish Margaret a com¬ 
plete recovery, so that she may 
realise . her wish to represent 
Britain 'in the Olympic Games. 
We. hope she will be able to do 
so in Mexico in 1968—when she 
will still be only 21. 

EAGER TO SWIM _ 

School swimming baths in 
Edinburgh: .are ‘ to' remain open 
during the summer months so 
that schoolchildren can have 
instruction. 

■ For 2s. 6d. a pupil will be given 
a course of five lessons under a 
qualified instructor. ■ 

ALL-ROUND ALFIE 




Susan Paul of Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, hopes to get into 
Britain's Olympic team, and to improve her throwing she has 
been training against soldiers at the Army Apprentices' School, 
, Harrogate 


Third Time 

At Home 


B ritain, the Davis Cup 

European Zone. champions, 
meet France in the third round 
: at Bristol from 16th- 18th July. 
It will be Britain’s third successive 
home tic. 

French hopes of winning 
through, rest with the two Pierres 
—Darmon and Barthes. In their 
Davis Cup match against South 
Africa, Pierre Darmon, in particu¬ 
lar, showed a surprising amount 
of power and determination. 

But Britain should prove too 
strong, and so reach (lie final for 
the second successive year. 


FLYING FIGEROLA 

r J_tlE AAA Championships will be 
taking place at ~thc White 
City; London, on Friday and 
Saturday. This meeting always 
draws strong competition from 
abroad. ' 

Among, the foreign competitors 
this week will be Enrique 
Figerola of Cuba, who last 
season was ranked No. 2 in the 
list of the world best sprinters. . 

Enrique will be trying to.fcapture 
the 100 yards title, and must, be 
regarded as : a' very serious 
challenger indeed. ; In the' Pan- 
American 100-metres event he won 
in 10.3 seconds, which is 
equivalent, to . 9.4 seconds for the 
100 yards. 

: Britain’s best for the lOCLyqrds 
this season, is 9.5, set by L. Davies, 
of Cardiff, in May. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


(P. 3) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 
1 Minotaur. 5 Runs. 7 Stayed, 
8 Bamboo, 9 Rib. 10 Rupee, 
lllnstep. 14Close. 16Bravo. 20Ban¬ 
dit. 22 Nicer. 23 Raw. 25 Angora. 
26 Reduce. 27 Date. 28 Tapestry. 
DOWN: 1 Most. 2 Olympus. 

3 Andrew. 4 Rabbit. 5 Remus. 
6 Scorpion. 12 Tea. 13 Scabbard. 
15 Own. 17 Recedes. 18 .Strait, 
19 Unwrap. 21 Drone. 24 Rely. 
(P. 8) : CN Chess Club :T. R-Q8ch, 
QxR ; Jf 1 . . . K-R2 ; 2. RxPch, 
PxR; 3. Q-K7ch and mate next move ; 
2. Q-IC6ch, K-R2 ; 3. RxPch, 

PxR; 4. Q-B7 mate. (P, 10) : 
Trace The Jobs : Farmer ; doctor ; 
artist ; tailor ; author ; sailor. Tree- 
Top Riddle : Gorilla. Just One, 
Please ! Duck ; bank ; queue ; 
mark ; lark ; dock. ' Con. Qtiiz : 
Con-vey ; con-ccal ; con-cludc ; con¬ 
cave ; con-fess ; con-cdt ; con- 


done; con-sent; 
Bird Letters: 
ODSEWLL — which 
can be rc-arranged 
to form at least 35 
words. 


Word Square: 
GALE 
ABEL 
LESS 
ELSE 


Catch more fish with 



fixed-spool reel. Write, cn- 


9 models to choose closing 3d. stamp for new 
1 e „5 ° ‘ INTREPID GUIDE ’ and 


£p° ry coloured mt to Dept. C.N. 

K. P. Morrill ltd., Oldfields Trading Estate. Sutton, Surrey 


•DID YOU SEE 

4 DEATH IN THE MORNING 9 

ON TV ? 

It told you a little about fox-hunting ; 
but it didn’t mention earth-stopping, 
cub-hunting, or the breeding and 
preservation of foxes for hunting. 

For free booklet about this and other 
cruelties In the name of sport 
write to the 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF CRUEL SPORTS 

7 LLOYD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 























































